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THE HUNT AND THE QUARRY. 

FRANCIS' TIFFANY. 

On any fine October day, in England, one may see 
in forty places throughout the kingdom, that some- 
thing exciting is afoot. Here, on a hill-side, are col- 
lected together fifty to one hundred men and women, 
splendidly mounted, numerous packs of fleet and en- 
during hounds, a crowd of game-keepers, grooms, and 
whippers-in. What has brought out all these people, 
and filled them with such buoyant expectation.' 
One wretched little hare, apparently, the like of 
which can be bought anywhere in the market for 
a couple of shillings, the bulk of which would furnish 
a hearty meal for one, or possibly two, of the great 
strapping fellows who have come out to the meet. 
Why not buy one, if they want it so badly, and have 
done with the matter ? A penny subscription all 
round would suffice ! Why not buy one out- 
right ? Because the hare they can buy is dead, the 
hare they are after is alive. There lies all the 
difference. It is not the hare as a possession, but the 
hare for the amount of run in him, that constitutes 
his worth in their eyes. They know what keen en- 
joyment there is in a break-neck pace, iji topping 
stone walls and leaping ditches, in witnessing the 
speed and stanchness of hounds, in outwitting cun- 
ning and out-rivaling swiftness — and the little mau- 
kin will make them put forth these powers to the 
uttermost, and see all these sights before he will 
give in. 

Now, it is precisely this hare or fox or deer-like 
quality in the most coveted objects ot human pursuit, 
that constitutes a pre-eminent item in their worth. 
The game once run down, one is perpetually mortified 
and distressed that so little abiding satisfaction is to 
be got out of it. The dead hare is soon eaten and 
digested. Attempt to keep it, and it speedily rots. 
Manna is not the only thing that spoils if not daily 
fresh gathered. Everything rots, and becomes offen- 
sive to the mind — house, land, wealth, truth, wife, 
friend, no matter what — if suffered to stagnate into 
mere possession as final fact, and not quickly turned 
into means and prophecy of something new and still 
afoot. 

Yes, this hare-like quality of things, their long and 
agile legs and springy haunches, their power of 
whirling on a pivot, doubling and throwing us off the 
scent, the amount of skill and concentration and 
rivalry they bring out in us, this dowers them with 
one of their chiefest values. Men talfc'of the nimble 
shilling ; this nimbleness is, after all, more qf a 
right-royal quality in the shining coin, than the 
king's image stamped upon it. Shilling or dollar, 
how it bowls away before the sight, glancing back 
now and then to throw its silver sheen into the eyes, 
and calling to us, " catch me if 5''0u can " Metamor- 
phoses ! All the wit and ingenuity of Ovid never 
began to devise for his hard-hunted nymphs and dry- 
ads the tithe of the shifts and disguises it is at home 
in. Now it speeds away into the State of Maine, and 
transforms itself into vast belts of' pme and hack- 
matack forest, and cries, "would you find me, you 
must hew mfe down and drag me over the snows, and 
freshet me through the brooks, and raft me down the 
rivers, and rip me into boards and split me into 
shingles." Now it delves deep down into the earth, 
and calls up in faint, half-smothered voice, through 
strata of clay and slate and limestone, "here I am if 
you want me ; I'm coal and iron and copper now ; 
bring on your drills and sledges and blasting- 
^ powder." Now it is off for California, and penetrating 
as a golden mist the hardest and most intractable 
quartz-rock, hiding itself as infinitely comminuted 
particles in the minutest pores therein, and laughing 
in its sleeve at the rare hide-and-seek game it is 
playingT— at the shifts man will be put to, with his 
ponderous crushers, stamping the rock to powder, 
and his lithe ferret, quicksilver, tracking through a 
million passages each scattered atom of gold. And 
anon, it is diving in the otter, and blowing in the 
whale, clear north in the Arctic circle, or it is waving 
in the sugar-cane and flowering in the coffee-tree, 



under tropical skies. Ever the nimble shilling ! — old 
Proteus come to life again. Is this all pure fun and 
tricksy wantonness ; or does the sly coquette some- 
times pause to reflect how she is leading man in the 
track of empire, making him inventor, discoverer, 
ship-builder, thinker, hero? 

Of course, when dripping with perspiration, and all 
out of breath, and savage in temper at some of its 
cantraps, we do not readily give in to the assertion 
that this nimbleness is, after all, a royal quality in the 
coveted coin. So have we heard keen hunters curse 
the fox, and in no measured language ; and eager 
fishermen, an unwontedly shy or gamy trout. All 
very well, gentlemen ! If this is your mind, there be 
wood-chucks that only ask to be dug out of their 
holes with a spade, and chubs and bull-heads to be 
pulled in by the bushel per hour. If it makes you 
thus mad that the hare runs so like lightning, and 
doubles in an eye-wink, why not take it out in chas- 
ing an old cow see-sawing across the pasture } 

I have often been pained — as have all the rest of 
our tender-hearted race — sportsmen included — at 
watching the manoeuvres of a cat who has caught a 
mouse. I cannot explain the moral mysteries of the 
phenomenon, or fully reconcile it with the Divine 
mercifulness — at least on the mouse's s.ide. As for 
the cat, she probably thinks it just the occasion for 
lighting the candles, swinging the censers, and chant- 
ing the "Te Deum Laudamus" with full choir. I 
hope the experience of the African traveler, Living- 
stone, who was once pounced upon by a lion himself, 
and pawed and played with for. some time (he per- 
fectly conscious all the while, and yet feeling neither 
fear nor distress, but only a strange kind of fascination) 
holds as true of mice as of men. Possibly it does. 
Where, however, we cannot fully fathom a myste- 
rious problem, the next best thing, is to extract 
from it the most valuable practical lesson. Now, 
see what a profound and admirable knowledge of 
human nature the cat evinces. If she killed the 
mouse at once, there would be the end of her pleasure. 
Fully understanding the working of the human 
constitution, she knows that nothing interests it long 
that does not keep on the stretch its varied emotions 
and activities. So, very sensibly, and with rare self- 
control; she cherishes and economises to the last iota, 
" the run " in the captive mouse. As long as an inch 
of try-to-get-away remains in it, she would not ex- 
change it for sixty caught in a trap, with all the run 
choked out of them by a wire under the throat. 
Not she ! 

Now, what is the rational upshot of all these facts 
of every-day experience ? Must we acknowledge our- 
selves outright forced to give in to the truth of the 
monstrous paradox, set up and defended by so many 
philosophers, that throughout the whole range of 
human interests the pursuit is after all worth more 
than the attainment, the hunt the more interesting 
thing than the quarry? It is curious to note' how 
many really great men have asserted this self-contra- 
dictory position. Sir William Hamilton argues it at 
length, and quotes formidable names to back him up. 
" It is not the goal, but the course, which makes us 
happy," says Jean Paul Richter. " Did the Almighty," 
exclaims Lessing, " holding in his right hand Truth, 
and in his left Search after Truth, deign to tender me 
the one I might prefer, in all humility, but without 
hesitation, I should request Search after Truth." 
" Men sincerely believe," says the sublime Pascal, 
"that they are seeking repose, when, in reality, all 
they are seeking is perpetual agitation." 

The curious mental confusion at the bottom of this 
paradox and the glaring absurdity into which it has 
plunged so many powerful intellects is enough to 
make one permanently distrustful of all great author- 
ities. The hunt after all the more important thing 
than the quarry ! Men not really seeking things them- 
selves, but only searching after things ! Why smile 
at some poor idiot who has just carefully harnessed in 
the cart before the horse and is confidently expecting 
to see tlie load start off and draw the power, when 
such men as Pascal and Lessing gravely address 
themselves to a still more contradictory feat of re- 
versal and Sir William Hamilton stands by, whip in 
hand, to lash the cart into action and cry " no'w see it 
drag the horse tail-foremost and eyes out behind ! " 

What is the hunt and what is the quarry ? These 
are the preliminary questions to settle and questions, 
too, we may answer very unwisely. Our red-jacketed, 
plume-bonneted English gentlemen and ladies spoken 
of a little back — what is the quarry they are out after ? 
Is it two or three pounds of hare-meat ? This the 
philosophers seem to assume, while, in point of fact,' no 



one of the company would ride ten paces for it. No, 
they are after something very different. They are out— - 
for fifty reasons — to meet their neighbors, breathe the 
fresh air, get up a hearty appetite, ride like mad, laugh, 
shout, out-do one another. That keen eyed, rosy- 
cheeked, ambitious-looking young lady, what quarry 
hasi she in view? Listen to the other merry girls 
laughing and chattering over the matter. If there is 
any hare in it, it is only^ because it partakes of " a 
hare-brained sentimental trace." The young squire 
is the quarry. If she can run him down, maukin may 
be killed or may escape for all she cares. In maukin 
her only interest is that he may give her a chance to 
show off such bewildering horsemanship that the 
ecstatic though horsey squire shall exclaim, " that's 
the gal for my money ! " Language not couched, 
perhaps, in the highest poetic strain, but to the point, 
to -the point. 

There are, then, fifty different hunts afoot and each 
one is a successful and happy one only through 
bagging its especial game. Of course there are some 
single-eyed, concentrated sportsmen on hand. Con- 
temptuous of women and all other trifles, they do 
take a most serious interest in the hare himself But 
for how long ? For so long only as his legs and lungs 
holdout. No one of them cares a piri for him but as 
a stimulant to rider, horse, or hound. Their real goal 
is victory over a marvelously organized creature of 
swiftness and cunning. If they fail of this they fail 
of their keenest satisfaction and curse their dogs and 
go home in a sulk ; if they achieve it, they achieve 
their end even though they throw the carcass in the 
nearest ditch. But not so with the man who hunts 
hares solely for the market. He counts it so much 
clear gain simply to happen on the one lying there in 
the ditch and get him without the cost of a charge of 
power or the setting a snare. For his quarry is riioney 
and not victory. 

No, the hunt is not the all-important thing and the 
quarry a comparatively indifferent matter. Every man 
who starts off trouting, at sunrise, in high spirits, and 
comes back weary at night with one bull-head, knows 
better. You can neither start nor sustain a hunt on 
these conditions. Of course it is perfectly true that 
the unsuccessful trouter may, notwithstanding, have 
had a delightful time in other ways — in looking at 
the mountains, lying down beside the crystal brook, 
satisfying a splendid appetite on a bowl of milk and a 
quart of raspberries at the farm-house. But these 
enjoyments were in reality the game bagged by his 
jesthetic faculties and gastronomic sensibilities, and it 
was this quarry only that saved the day from being a 
miserable disappointment. And, just in this same way, 
the chase after the nimble shilling may and continu- 
ally does prove the occasion of great happiness even 
though the shilling be never come up with. But 
how? Why to catch it a man may feel he must first 
make himself an acute lawyer or an ingenious ship- 
builder, must sail the seas, invent machines, study 
science, and, in pursuing these ends, he may secure 
such a quarry of intellectual delight in mastering the 
decisions of great jurists or the grand laws and forces 
of material things, as . to fill him with abounding 
conviction that he has, after all, had a happy and suc- 
cessful life. But still these achievements are simply 
offsets to the pain or mortification he feels in not 
catching up with the shilling. They are precisely 
what save him from the misery he would have ex- 
perienced had life been to him all hunt and no 
game. 

All that the philosophers have of truth in saying 
that the quarry does not satisfy while the zest of the 
chase does, is simply this : The quarry does not 
permanently satisfy. Of course it does not. Man's 
onward and upward career would soon be at an end 
if it did. The book [ read yesterday, the sunset I 
saw, the happy meeting at the trysting-place, filled 
me with light, beauty and love then. But I have not 
thereby exhausted my share in this bounteous uni- 
verse. All things are mine. ^r- 

" To-morrow for fresh fields and pastures new." 



Prudence. — The world of the senses is a world of 
shows ; it does not exist for itself, but has a symbolic 
character; and a true prudence or law of shows re- 
cognizes the co-presence of other laws, and knows 
that its own office is subaltern ; knows that it is sur- 
face and not center where it works. Prudence is fiilse 
when detached. It is legitimate when it is the nat- 
ural history of the soul incarnate ; when it unfolds 
the beauty of laws within the narrow scope of the 
senses. — Emerson. 



